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Darcy's reappearance at Longbourn, along with his friend
Bingley. And even when the latter renews his addresses to Jane,
and is accepted, Elizabeth's gladness on her sister's account is
not yet enhanced by any ray of hope for herself. Of course,
the reader has recognized the sterling nature of Darcy's character
long before this becomes manifest to Elizabeth, and standing on
one side has marked the dramatic change that has taken place
within him. It is the spectator that sees most of the game. But
as yet both parties are tormented with doubts and hesitations.
Neither can forget that Darcy had once been rejected contumeli-
ously by Elizabeth. Only some happy accident can now break
down the barriers and make plain speaking possible. The accident
occurs. A visitor who came to intimidate chances to be the agent
of Elizabeth's happiness. There is no more brilliant scene in
fiction than the duel of wit and aristocratic insolence when Lady
Catherine de Bourgh, in presuming to browbeat Elizabeth
Bennet, manages to ensure the event which she is most anxious
to avert. Darcy, who arrives shortly after, confesses that he had
not allowed himself to hope till now. But till his arrival Elizabeth
still did not permit herself to hope, and her father's ironical
compliments on the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from
Lady Catherine's toady, Mr Collins, while it hurts her to be
reminded of her former abuse of Darcy, renews her misgivings:
Her father had most cruelly mortified her by what he said of
Mr Darcy's indifference; and she could do nothing but wonder
at such a want of penetration, or fear that, perhaps, instead of
his seeing too littley she might have fancied too much.1
But the lovers meet, and it does not take long for two such
intelligent and sensitive persons to make sure that pride and
prejudice are at length beaten.
They have, however, not yet done with the irony that has Ptrvasiw
dogged them from the beginning.   They still have to explain t
themselves to their sceptical friends and relations.   The reader
has learned to look out for irony in every twist of the story, and
particularly in the speeches, many of which have had to be unsaid
by the speakers, or wished unsaid, not least by Elizabeth.   It
1 Chip, Ivii.